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In reply to a request from the Tom Mooney Mold- 
crs’ Defense Committee that the San Francisco Labor 
Council “indorse the attempt to secure a new trial 
for Mooney and to pass resolutions to be sent to 
District Attorney Matthew Brady and Judge Louis 
H. Ward voicing the demand of your body for a new 
trial for Mooney,” the Law and Legislative Commit- 
tee of the Council at last Friday night’s mecting 
brought in the following report. It was signed by 
the committee, through its secretary, Theodore John- 
son, and was unanimously adopted by the Council: 


The committee herewith submits its report and 
recommendation on the request of the Molders’ 
Mooney Defense Committee that the Council give 
its approval to the movement to secure a trial of 
Thomas J. Mooney on the remaining indictment 
for the murders growing out of the Preparedness 
parade bombing in 1916. 

This request has not had as full consideration as 
the committee would have liked to give to such an 
unusual and unprecedented question, involving the 
attempt of the defendant to force the prosecution 
of himself in order to discredit a previous convic- 
tion and thereby secure him a moral vindication; 
but the committee hastens to comply with the 
evident desire of the delegates to receive an early 
report, and accordingly submits the result of its 
deliberations in the hope that it conforms with the 
announced policies of the organized labor move- 
ment in regard to the Mooney and Billings cases. 


Defense Committee Inconsistent 

First we desire to offer our objection to the 
remarkable exhibition of contradictory attitude 
of the Molders’ Mooney Defense Committee 
toward the California organized labor movement, 
including this Council, as manifested in a letter 
bearing date of February 3, 1933, and the letter 
containing this request for approval of the new 
legal move, and which is dated February 9, only 
six days later. The former charges that the Cali- 
fornia labor movement is not sincere in its efforts 
to pass bills it is sponsoring at Sacramento, which, 
however, Mooney himself says will probably result 
in freedom for both Mooney and Billings. The 
second letter contains the request for approval of 
their endeavors to secure another trial for Mooney, 
and asks the Council to send communications to 
Judge Ward and to District Attorney Brady re- 
questing their co-operation. The one letter breathes 
hostility; the other is of an opposite tenor 
attitude, 

It needs no recital or defense to prove that 
everything possible has been done by the Califor- 
nia State Federation of Labor to properly formu- 
late and promote the passage of these bills. The 
letter issued by the Federation asking for financial 
support in the endeavor to pass the said legislation 
did not meet with the anticipated response, for it 
brought in less than one hundred dollars with 
which to conduct the campaign. Contrast this with 
the partly contemporaneous campaign conducted 
by the so-called Molders’ Mooney Defense League, 
which, according to its own financial statement, 
resulted in collecting the generous contribution of 
$81,415.43 in the period between September 1 


and 


WILL NOT ATTEMPT TO INFLUENCE JUDGE 


Labor Council Declares Compliance With Mooney Request Would Be Contrary to Public Interest 


1928, and September 1, 1932. In that connection, 
it still remains a fact that after May 8, 1920, when 
the Workers’ Defense League terminated its con- 
nection with the defense of Mooney, up to Sep- 
tember 1, 1928, a period of approximately ten years, 
no accow: * of total collections has been made 
by any of .u.e numerous “defense leagues” that col- 
lected moneys for the Mooney defense during 
those ten years. 
Billings Is angie Man” 

The labor organizations of San Francisco, of 
the State of California and of the United States 
have certainly acted up to the full of all reasonable 
demands and borne more than a fair share of the 
task of securing justice for a single individual. 
And, in that connection, organized labor must 
never forget that there are two defendants who we 
believe have suffered unjustly for the Preparedness 
parade bombing, and that Billings is also entitled 
to consideration, and everybody must acknowledge 
that but little has been done in his aid. If anybody 
owes a duty to Mooney he owes a duty no less 
to Billings. And as a matter of record it should 
be stated that Billings is entirely satisfied with the 
efforts of the California labor movement to have 
the Legislature enact the amendments to the codes 
which Mooney admits will be helpful. 

In the Molders’ Mooney Defense Committee's 
letter of February 9 the Council is requested to 
use its influence and good offices in behalf of 
Mooney’s new legal venture, and also to address 
letters to District Attorney Brady and to Judge 
Ward, to whom the motion has been assigned. 

The motion is for a trial on the remaining in- 
dictment against Mooney. This is not a new trial 
of the former case in which he was convicted, but 
it is a trial of Mooney in another case, as the in- 
dictment charges the murder of a different indi- 
vidual. We have not had the time and the means 
to investigate or to be informed as to what a trial 
of this new case involves. Could or could not the 
testimony of all the former witnesses be had, or 
need their testimony be read or considered? And 
what living testimony may be had or found? And 
dozens of other pertinent questions may be asked, 
all of which must be left unanswered by your com- 
mittee. 

Would Be Against Public Interest 

However, we realize that the 
which we include first the district attorney and 
secondarily the judge, if honestly endeavoring to 
comply with all legal requiremeris of a trial, will 
have no legal precedents to follow, but must be 
guided by such arguments and reasoning as will be 
presented on the hearing of the motion and which 
appear to them to be sound and consonant with 
law and justice. And should the judge decide that 
the trial may proceed, then it will lie peculiarly 
within the power and discretion of the district at- 
torney as to how he shall best serve the people of 
the State of California. The questions of evidence 
and proof will be within his keeping. For the 
general public to prescribe what he should do 
would be against public interest, as the public can 
have no conception of all the difficult facts and cir- 
cumstances that must be considered by 
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arrive at a proper decision. It follows that neither 
dictation nor intimidation should be used in ad- 
dressing the instruments of the law. 

It has come to the knowledge of your committee 
that already a great number of letters have been 
addressed to the judge, and that the judge, pur- 
suant to the ethics and obligations of his office, 
has given orders to his clerk to open all his mail 
and lay aside unread all letters that in any way 
seek to divert him from his line of duty to act 
impartially in this case, and as his best judgment 
and conscience dictate. In other words, the judge 
wishes to keep his mind open to the arguments to 
be presented to him in open court on March 25, 
the day set for the hearing. 


Will Urge Brady to Act 

In view of the evident desire of the delegates to 
have an early opinion from your committee, and 
having had no access to the records in the previ- 
ous case, but acting from best motives, in accord- 
ance with the policy formulated with the aid of 
this Council at the Santa Barbara convention, and 
confirmed by the policy of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor adopted by the last two conventions, 
your committee recommends that the secretary of 
this Council send a communication to the district 
attorney expressing the hope and desire of the 
San Francisco Labor Council that the motion for 
a trial of Thomas J. Mooney on the remaining 
indictment be granted, and that he, the district 
attorney, be prepared according to the best ability 
of the office to accomplish that object, and assist 
in obtaining this last opportunity for an unjustly 
convicted person to vindicate himself before a 
California court of justice. 

In thus indorsing the request of the Molders’ 
Mooney Defense Committee, a request which we 
believe has the sanction of Mooney himself, your 
committee takes opportunity to state that this 
approval of the new legal move in behalf of 
Mooney does not import or imply that we favor 
the mode of campaign adopted by the said defense 
committee, nor do we favor any kind of campaign 
that savors of intimidation or abuse of anyone 
who is to take part in the coming proceedings. 
\We make this statement for the reason that we 
have witnessed from time to time many acts of 
this and similar committees that have been greatly 
prejudicial to their own cause, and particularly 
prejudicial to the two defendants, who have suf- 
iered therefrom and have no means of protecting 
themselves. 

Council’s Position Made Clear 

Let it also be understood that our indorsement 
does not imply that we are sanctioning any appeal 
ior funds to be expended in the manner of the 
o-called Molders’ Mooney Defense Committee, a 
committee operating under a misleading name, 
when in fact it now has neither “molders” nor 
“union people” representing it. Any and all appeals 
for funds to be recognized by the affiliated unions 
should first receive the sanction of the Executive 
Council of the California State Federation of 
Labor, if circulated among California unions, and 
of the Executive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, if circulated elsewhere. 


Minimum Wage Law Is 
Discussed at Hearing 


Before an audience which filled the assembly 
room of the Board of Supervisors in the City Hall 
to the doors, the State Industrial Welfare Com- 
missicn held a public hearing on Tuesday evening 
last on the subject of contemplated changes in 
the minimum wage for women as provided by the 
State law creating the commission. 


The meeting was called to order by Commis- 
sioner Bernal H. Dyas, who explained the object 
of the meeting and introduced each of his fellow 
commissioners. He then turned the gavel over to 
Commissioner William R. Kilgore, who presided 
over the meeting until adjournment. 


The chairman invited those in attendance to 
discuss the “cost of living,” which he declared 
to be the basis for any change in the minimum 
wage for women and minors under the law. No 
one responding to this suggestion, the chairman 
broadened the scope of his invitation, and de- 
clared that any subject pertaining to the minimum 
wage might be discussed. 

A Manufacturer Speaks 

Among the first to respond was A. S. W. 
Grundy, who described himself as a manufacturer. 
He declared that in determining a minimum wage 
the commission should be guided to a large ex- 
tent by differing economic conditions in the vari- 
ous states which came into competition with Cali- 
fornia manufacturers. He suggested that a federal 
minimum wage, applicable to all states, would put 
manufacturers on an equal footing as to wages. 
The contract labor system, which was the bane 
of the manufacturer, defeated the purpose of the 
state law, he said, and it should be forbidden. He 
was inclined to be critical of the present wage, and 
declared that it had been the cause of a promi- 
nent San Francisco firm being forced out of busi- 
ness after more than half a century of operation. 

Mrs. Scanlan, representing the Women’s Civic 
Federation, declared that the state had been cursed 
with too much legislation and “fake promises” had 
been handed to the people. It was a sad thing, 
she said, to see an attempt to lower the women’s 
minimum wage. Wage-cutting had become as 
epidemic as the “flu,” she said. “If you want to 
cut wages, why not begin with those receiving 
high salaries?” she asked. She believed in helping 
people to help themselves, which was accomplished 
by the minimum wage law. 


John O’Connell’s Argument 

John A. O’Connell, representing the San Fran- 
cisco Labor Council, said at the outset that the 
commission was supposed to act on statutory 
iines. Some of their actions, however, were not 
warranted by the statute, and to this he took ex- 
ception. After giving a brief sketch of relief 
measures taken in San Francisco, and reciting the 
widespread destitution due to unemployment, he 
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referred to certain actions of the commission in 
modifying previous orders and in issuing new ones 
without public hearings. This, he said, was with- 
out legal warrant. Referring to a carefully pre- 
pared document, giving specific orders, dates and 
their purposes, he showed alleged departure from 
the letter and spirit of the law in many instances. 


Nullifying Intent of Law 


In many of the instances cited by Mr. O’Connell 
the commission had modified the prevailing wage 
rate by allowing “learners” to be employed in the 
proportion of 65 per cent receiving the “beginners’ 
wage” to 35 per cent receiving the lawful mini- 
mum wage. In other cases the minimum wage 
had been reduced to $12 a week in specific indus- 
tries, all of which were contrary to statutory pro- 
visions, said O’Connell. 

Referring to a statement of a previous speaker, 
that a pioneer manufacturing firm had been 
driven from business by the minimum wage law, 
O’Connell declared this was contrary to the facts. 
The firm referred to was Neustadter Bros., and 
he accused the merchants of San Francisco, instead 
of the minimum wage law, of being responsible for 
their closing out. Local merchants, he said, in- 
stead of giving preference to merchandise pro- 
duced in San Francisco, by San Francisco work- 
ers, enjoying union wages and conditions, had 
exploited prison-made merchandise and goods pro- 
duced by Oriental labor. 


Concluding, O’Connell said: “We look to the 
commission to enforce the law, and we expect 
the law to be observed.” 


Basis of Minimum Wage Law 


Paul Scharrenberg, secretary of the State Fed- 
eration of Labor, stated that in 1922 he had sub- 
mitted a brief in favor of the $16 minimum wage, 
and he desired now to resubmit it. He also called 
attention to the Heller Committee report on the 
cost of living, and to the recently published vol- 
umes of the report of President Hoover’s Com- 
mittee on Economic Trends. He declared that the 
law had not been enforced and asked why. Mr. 
Scharrenberg also called attention to the law, 
which, he said, authorized a minimum wage based 
on the cost of “proper living and to maintain the 
health and welfare of such women and minors,” 
and not on “the cost of living.” 


Miss Sarah -Hagen, representing the Garment 
Workers’ Union, declared she had been opposed 
to the minimum wage law since its inception. She 
said the law had not been enforced, and that con- 
ditions in the garment industry had reverted to 
those of forty years ago, citing instances of meager 
wages now being paid in that trade. Neustadter 
Bros. had been driven from the field by unfair 
competition. She objected to “state paternalism,” 
and concluded, “If you can’t enforce the minimum 
wage law it should be repealed.” 

Mrs. J. S. Grundy, representing a doctors and 
nurses’ outfitting company, declared that “$16 a 


. week is the lowest wage upon which a woman can 


maintain herself in San Francisco,” and urged its 
retention. 

J. S. Grundy, speaking a second time, may have 
been influenced by the previous speaker. He modi- 
fied his former mild criticism of the wage law and 
declared that “if you reduce the women’s minimum 
wage you will reduce the man’s wage also.” He 
urged the maintenance of “a real American stand- 
ard of living.” 

Among others who gave their views on the 
subject under discussion were J. S. Griffis, R. M. 
Kimmel of Modesto, C. A. Fleming of the Manu- 
facturers and Retailers’ Association, B. F. Dodge, 
vice-president of the State Federation of Labor, 
Miss Gail Andrews of the Y. W. C. A. Business 
Girls’ Club, Anna Brown, secretary of the Laun- 
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Prosecutor Declines 


To Muzzle Farmers 


A demand upon Frank M. Ostrander, district 
attorney, by a citizens’ committee, that he take 
steps to prevent continuation of organization in 
Merced County of the United Farmers’ League, 
met flat refusal from the official, says the Merced 
“Sun-Star” of February 16. 

The committee in its demand charged the league 
with being “a radical organization, preaching revo- 
lution through attacks on farm mortgage sales and 
urging taxpayers’ strikes.” 

In his reply Ostrander denied the ability of 
“agitators” to foment revolution, declared his 
duties as an official consisted in protecting for 
the people their rights of free speech and free as- 
semblage rather than in denying them. 


Not “Mental Censor” 


“I do not believe that as district attorney I 
occupy a position of mental censorship over what 
the farmers or any other citizens of the county 
shall hear, or of determining what organizations 
they shall or shall not join,” he declared in an 
explanatory statement. 

“I rather believe that I am officially trusted 
with the power to protect the constitutional 
rights of our people against any attempt to take 
from them their ability of free speech, free as- 
semblage, or, if you please, free organization. 

“Nor do I agree with this committee in their 
fear that organizers of this United Farmers’ 
League can instil a desire for revolution among 
our people. Social revolt or rebellion against po- 
litical institutions is brought about by economic 
pressure, by hunger, by loss of property. It is 
not the result of agitation. 


Economic Conditions 


“All the propagandists to be turned out by Rus- 
sia in a century couldn’t start a spark of revo- 
lutionary thought among Merced County farmers 
in their secure economic position of 1926. But, on 
the contrary, all the district attorneys in the Mid- 
dle West can not stop the mortgage and tax re- 
bellions—which are essentially if not consciously 
revolutionary—of their citizens, brought on by 
economic conditions. 

“If our farmers choose to listen to a political 
philosophy now which they laughed at a few 
years ago, it is purely because they fear the same 
conditions which now apply in many sections of 
the country. 

“T submit that if we remove the cause of the 

trouble the agitator will disappear. If we do not. 
he will be merely an incident.” 
SS eee 
dry Workers’ Union, who protested against any 
reduction; W. C. Brooks of the Fresno Laundry 
Workers’ Union; W. G. Desepte of the Grocery 
Clerks’ Union; Mrs. Rose Walker, James E. 
Rickets, business agent of the Building Trades 
Council; A. B. C. Dohrmann, and Charles O. 
Conrad of the commission. 


The members of the commission are: Mrs. 
Mabel E. Kinney, Bernal H. Dyas, Elizabeth L. 
Smith, William R. Kilgore and Charles O. Conrad. 
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WYOMING OUTLAWS “YELLOW DOG” 


The Wyoming Legislature has just adopted a 
law to curb powers of the state courts to issue 
injunctions in labor disputes. The measure pro- 
hibits injunctions interfering with the right of 
workers to organize, to bargain collectively, to 
strike, meet, and picket. It outlaws “yellow dog” 
contracts under which workers have been coerced 
into agreeing not to join unions. It provides that 
injunctions shall not be issued without hearing 
both sides, and for jury trials for contempts com- 
mitted outside of court. 


Friday, March 3, 1933 
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Governor Would Use 
Entire Gas Tax Fund 
For General Purposes 


The Legislature reconvened at Sacramento early 
in the week, and among the first things for the 
members to consider was a message from Gover- 
nor Rolph enlarging upon a former suggestion 
as to use of gasoline tax funds for general state 
purposes. He now proposes to use the entire 
share of the state in those funds, or $58,000,000, 
instead of the former recommendation for use of 
some eight millions. 

However, he seems to have deserted his former 
position in favor of reducing welfare appropria- 
tions, enactment of a sales tax and similar inno- 
vations. He says: 

“My opinion is that the people should not be 
asked to carry additional taxation, and will not 
tolerate it. Perhaps I am wrong. Perhaps the 
people are willing to shoulder heavier tax burdens 
rather than cut down or cut out services to which 
they have grown accustomed.” 

The governor said the action of the legislature 
in rejecting his earlier proposals “leaves unsolved 
the problem of balancing the budget and forces 
us to a choice between additional taxes, from old 
or new sources, on the one hand, and using the 
gasoline tax for general fund purposes on the 
other hand.” 

In a prohibition message the governor urged 
speed “so that the people of California may be 
among the first to be accorded the opportunity 
to express themselves on this proposed amend- 
ment, adoption of which, in my judgment, is of 
paramount importance to the welfare of this state.” 


& 
Labor to Soon Begin Drive 
For Six-Hour Railroad Day 


Railroad labor unions supported by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor will begin after March 4 
a concerted campaign for passage by Congress 
of a law for a six-hour day on the railroads, A. F. 
Whitney, president of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen and chairman of the Railway Labor 
Executives’ Association, announced at a meeting 
in New York of the National Committee on Eco- 
nomic Recovery. 

The adoption of short work periods, with in- 
creased hourly rates of pay, is the only feasible 
solution for the maldistribution of wealth respon- 
sible for the depression, Whitney said. 

“Since we are now in the fourth winter of un- 
employment and destitution and little progress 
has been made toward shortening of hours, some 
form o; compulsory shortening of work hours ap- 
pears to be absolutely necessary,” he declared. 

Matthew Woll, vice-president of the American 
Federation of Labor, supported Mr. Whitney. 

James W. Gerard, who presided, said that most 
people are agreed that the five-day week and six- 
hour day would help in the present situation. “So 
far nothing has happened,” he said. “That is why 
you hear people in the street talking about a dic- 
tatorship in this country. They are tired of delays.” 
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Firemen’s Brotherhood Enters 
Discussion of Foreign Debts 


Dissatisfaction in Europe over war debts “has 
become so intensified that today the United States 
is vested with a problem that cannot be ignored, 
if international relations are to be maintained on a 
friendly basis,” the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen says in the first of a 
series of pamphlets on the war debt problem. 

The brotherhood, of which D. B. Robertson is 
president, was one of seven railway labor organi- 
zations that urged President Hoover some months 
ago to adopt a plan of settlement which called 
for the appointment of a commission of five by the 
President, who was urged to grant a twenty-five- 
year moratorium to any nation that requested it. 
The plan proposed that each year during the mor- 
atorium cancellations of debt should be made in 
proportion to the imports from the United States 
by the debtor nations, provided such cancellation 
did not exceed 25 per cent of the total debt. 

The first of the Brotherhood’s pamphlets traces 
the history of the war debts during and after the 
world war and describes the efforts to settle the 
problem by funding arrangements with the nations 
that borrowed money from the United States. 
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BY THE WAY—WHAT’S HIS NAME? 


Speaking of the forgotten man, what about the 
other Senator from Louisiana?—Atlanta “Journal.” 


Report of Referee 


Favors Local Union 


Carroll Hayes, referee for Local 125, Interna- 
tional Union of Operating Engineers, New York, 
which was placed in receivership June 3, 1932, has 
recommended that former officers of the local, in- 
cluding Patrick J. Commerford, should be com- 
pelled to return more than $15,500 in cash and 
securities to the organization. The recommenda- 
tions were made to Supreme Court Justice Ham- 
mer. 

The referee also recommended that the charter 
of Local 125, which was revoked by the Inter- 
national .union, was the property of the local and 
should be returned; that automobiles, office equip- 
ment and agreements with contractors and build- 
ing trades associations belonged to the local and 
should be restored. 

The international office at Washington revoked 
the charter of Local 125 and set up Local 130 in 
its stead when Justice Hammer ruled against the 
international in a decision that wiped out “super- 
vision rule” in the local, ousted the officers and 
Commerford, the supervisor, and ordered an ac- 
counting and a receivership. The decision was made 
in a suit brought by members of Local 125, who 
charged that their rights had been abrogated. 
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International Honors 


Two Local Members 


The International Association of Machinists has 
just concluded its nominations of candidates for 
office for the ensuing year preparatory to the gen- 
eral election which takes place in April. Nomi- 
nations are made by lodges. 

President A. O. Wharton was renominated by 
a practically unanimous vote, receiving 344 out of 
349. General Secretary-Treasurer FE. C. Davison 
received 340 votes out of a possible 346, and other 
incumbents received similarly high indorsements. 

San Francisco trade unionists will be particu- 
larly interested in the vote -for vice-president and 
delegate to the American Federation of Labor con- 
vention. J. T. Thorpe, member of the Sacramento 
Lodge and incumbent vice-president, received the 
highest vote of ten candidates receiving more than 
two votes, his total being 333. The seven incum- 
bent vice-presidents were all renominated. 

For delegate to the American Federation of 
Labor convention Daniel P. Haggerty of San 
Francisco, member of Lodge 68 and former presi- 
dent of the San Francisco Labor Council, led the 
list of candidates with a vote of 294, leading his 
nearest rival by ten votes. Mr. Haggerty was also 
a delegate to last year’s convention at Cincinnati. 

LABOR RADIO BROADCASTS 

The California Legislature reconvened on Tues- 
day of this week. As a means of keeping in touch 
with labor's legislative committee those interested 
should tune in on station KQW every Tuesday 
night from 7:30 to 7:45. Spokesmen for the Cali- 


fornia State Federation of Labor will discuss 
legislative problems and the progress of labor 
legislation. 
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UNEMPLOYED DEMONSTRATE 
Several hundred unemployed men staged a dem- 
onstration on the steps of the Indiana Capitol 
building and demanded a new program of relief. 
Speeches were made by the leaders of the march- 
ers on the State House steps behind a cordon of 
police. 
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Gov. Rolph Declares 
3-Day Bank Holiday 


A startled California awoke Thursday 
morning to a realization that a financial 
crisis had arisen apparently during the night. 
The first intimation the general public re- 
ceived that anything unusual had happened 
was when they read in the morning news- 
papers that Governor Rolph had declared a 
three-day bank holiday. 

The Wednesday night editions of the 
Thursday morning newspapers contained no 
hint of the action of the governor, which was 
reported to have been taken on the advice 
of bankers and state and national officials. 

Advices from Sacramento are to the effect 
that the Legislature is preparing emergency 
legislation looking to the safeguarding of the 
funds of bank depositors and preventing 
runs on the banks. The action of other states 
in closing banks and allowing only limited 
withdrawals of funds is said to have been 
largely responsible for causing uneasiness in 
the minds of the public, and speedy action 
was essential to prevent a panic. 

There is a hope that the banks will be 
open Monday next, perhaps under restric- 
tions as to withdrawals of deposits similar 
to those in effect in Eastern states. 


Women’s Minimum Wage 
At a most interesting public hearing of the 
State Industrial Welfare Commission Tuesday 
last the acting chairman frequently stressed the 
statement that the commission was charged with 
the duty of establishing minimum wage rates 
“based on the cost of living.” This gives rise to 
the thought that there may be a misapprehension 

as to the actual duties of the commission. 


Paul Scharrenberg, secretary of the State Fed- 
eration of Labor, called the attention of the com- 
mission to the fact that the law contemplates that 
something more than the bare cost of necessities 
should be taken into consideration. He pointed 
out that the law empowers the commission “to 
fix a minimum wage to be paid to women and 
minors . . which shall not be less than a wage 
adequate to supply to such women and minors 
the necessary cost of proper living and to maintain 
the health and welfare of such women and minors.” 

No one will maintain that the present minimum 
wage of $16 a week for an adult woman worker 
is more than sufficient to fit the purpose of the 
law. Indeed, the Labor Clarion is willing to back 
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the revolutionary statement that no business enter- 
prise is fit to survive which contemplates utiliza- 
tion of the full-time labor of an adult woman 
worker at a less rate of pay. 

The purpose of the law was that adequate 
wages should be paid to women and minor work- 
ers—not barely sufficient to hold body and soul 
together. Let a decent wage be established and 
insist that industry shall accommodate itself to 
the order. 


ess eee Bs 
Safeguarding Citizenship Rights 


The district attorney of Merced County is to 
be commended for refusing to be stampeded by a 
hysterical committee of citizens into taking an 
untenable position in opposition to the constitu- 
tional rights of farmers who seek amelioration of 
their conditions through organization. 

If these farmers’ organizations should prove to 
be seditious they will work their own destruction. 
The assertion of Mr. Ostrander that he believes 
he is empowered to protect the asserted rights of 
the people to free speech and free assemblage 
rather than to attempt to curtail them has the 
right ring. 

Of similar import were the words of Colonel 
David McKell of the American Legion, who at a 
luncheon meeting of the American Citizenship 
Council in San Francisco this week declared that 
“communist literature is not harmful; it explodes 
of its own weight. Communists can’t spend their 
money in a better way.” And he added: 

“It is wise not to suppress a thing which will 
break down of itself. Intelligent citizens are not 
interested in communistic literature and we must 
remember the American principle of freedom of 
speech and of the press. However, the thoughtless 
ones who will be caught by such literature and 
theories of technocracy need some protection.” 

In these trying times it is a hopeful sign when 
public officials and citizens alike regard these 
questions with sanity and patriotism. Mr. Os- 
trander rightly says, “Remove the cause of the 
trouble and the agitator will disappear.” 

> 


Honesty and “Ethics” 


A gathering of business men in Los Angeles was 
startled last week by the statement that “the credit 
structure of the United States is a 
failure.” 


disgraceful 


Yet in view of business conditions throughout 
the country, with three or more state governors 
taking the questionable action of peremptorily 
closing the banks in order to safeguard the inter- 
ests of depositors, why should there be surprise 
at such a statement, especially when it comes from 
a man who formerly was the head of the United 
States Treasury Department? And when Mr. 
McAdoo declared that “our entire banking system 
does credit to a collection of imbeciles” he no 
doubt had in mind the thousands of bank failures 
that have taken place in this country yearly since 
the crash in 1929, 

California’s senator-elect also may have had in 
mind the fact that while these thousands of bank 
failures were taking place in the United States our 
sister country to the north of us has weathered the 
storm so far with practically no bank failures. And 
Great Britain, economically more depressed than 
the United States, has had fewer bank failures in 
ten years than we have experienced in a single day. 
And the answer is not far to seek. Those coun- 
tries regard bank failures as allied to crime, and 
those responsible are punished for their misdeeds. 
There is no talk of “ethics” there. 

But McAdoo sees the light, and his remarks on 
the subject are worth reproducing. He said: 

“When we find great leaders of finance and busi- 
ness guilty before Congress of practices that are 
unethical I feel that it is necessary that you busi- 
ness man should adopt a policy of compulsory 
ethics, There are many bums in political life, I 
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know. But there are also many fine, splendid men 

in Congress. I don’t care how we got into this 

present dip. I’m interested in getting out of it.” 
ey eee 


Non-Resident City Employees 
The declaration of Adolph Uh! that 1000 munici- 
pal employees are holding their positions contrary 
to the provisions of the city charter because they 
are residents of suburban or transbay municipali- 
ties will bear investigation. 


It is true that the city. charter requires that all 
city and county officials, with the exception of ap- 
pointees whose duties are performed outside the 
city and county, and holders of “positions requir- 
ing expert or technical training” who may under 
certain conditions be exempted, must be residents 
of the city and county. But these positions are not 
specifically designated. 


ns 


An Iniquitous Tax Proposal 

The California State Federation of Labor calls 
attention to the fact that there is a movement in 
the California Legislature “to impose upon us 
sales taxes in their most vicious and unjust form, 
namely, selective sales taxes.” Among the com- 
modities which it is proposed to tax is tobacco, 
according to a circular addressed to the labor 
bodies of the state. 

“There are less than 2,000,000 individual income 
taxpayers in the United States,” says the circular, 
“whereas tobaccos are used by 35,000,000 people; 
so that at least thirty-three out of every thirty-five 
tobacco users are people whose incomes are less 
than those of the minimum income taxpayer. They 
are the workers—the common everyday people— 
and it is upon these that it is sought to place a tax 
out of all proportion to that assessed against the 
more fortunate. 

“No form of taxation is more unfair, no other 
tax is more hateful to the public, no imposition is 
more destructive to the business of the small 
storekeeper than is a nuisance tax, of which a 
tobacco tax is the worst example.” 

The agitation for the sales tax which is being 
carried on is both state and national in scope, and 
it is noticeable that the great daily newspapers, in 
the main owned by multi-millionaires, are quite 
generally agreed on this form of taxation. The 
reason for this is quite obvious, and it has been 
pointed out frequently. A federal sales tax is ex- 
pected to shift the burden of taxation onto the 
shoulders of the general public and relieve the 
millionaire income tax payer. A state sales tax 
is calculated to relieve the property owner. One 
California weekly newspaper which recently be- 
came a convert to the theory naively admits this. 

In a communication to the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, which has called upon scores of the coun- 
try’s “best minds” for a solution of the nation’s 
economic difficulties, William Randolph Hearst 
enthusiastically urges the adoption of the sales tax 
and the repeal of the income tax law. His position 
is consistent, and from the viewpoint of the in- 
come tax payer, quite logical. 

However, labor and the general public are still 
of the opinion that taxation should be based on 
ability to pay. The argument that the sales tax 
is a “painless” one, unnoticed by the victim, is not 
an honest one. 

A local newspaper notes that Mississippi’s sales 
tax law has been in effect for nearly a year, and a 
survey of its workings shows, among other things, 
that “in the main the tax is shifted to the con- 
sumer.” It is surprised that “the survey found it 
is the negroes of Mississippi who do most of the 
grumbling about the sales tax.” Why surprise? 
Is it a healthy condition in which the pennies of 
the most economically depressed element of the 
population are grabbed to balance the state budget 
and relieve the pressure on the property holder? 

California should hesitate before adopting such 
an unjust form of taxation. 
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FROM LABOR VIEWPOINT 


“The best way, it seems to me, to restore confi- 
dence in the banks is to remove these crooked 
presidents from the banks, and treat them as Al 
Capone was treated when he avoided payment of 
his income tax,” says Senator Wheeler of 
Montana. 


“The share-the-work plan turns out to be the 
cruelest kind of sham,” says Senator Black of 
Alabama. “It has riot materially helped the unem- 
ployed, but it has greatly increased the burdens 
of those who have been fortunate enough to retain 
their jobs.” 


Washington, D. C., has a thrifty city govern- 
ment. The salaries of the employees of the dis- 
trict were cut 8% per cent under the plea of re- 
lieving distress. The savings under the plan for 
the current year will total $2,135,704. The district 
will expend $1,250,000 in feeding the hungry, leav- 
ing a balance—a “poorhouse profit,” “Labor” calls 


it—of $885,704. 


Free publicity is being sought in a campaign to 
bring about a shorter work-day for pharmacists. 
The labor movement will be glad to co-operate. 
But it is suggested that the best means of bring- 
ing about the desired end is to form unions of 
drug clerks under the banner of the American 
Federation of Labor: They will then be in posi- 
tion to receive help and to extend it to others 
similarly situated. 


Addressing a Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce banquet last week, Senator-elect James G. 
McAdoo urged his hearers to “cease offering gen- 
eralizations” and meet him with concrete sugges- 
tions for economic betterment. And this cry is re- 
echoed by the entire country. Cry a halt on this 
“rugged individualism” twaddle if it can offer 
nothing better than has been offered in the last 
three years, and give us something constructive, 
even if it must bear the reviled label of “pater- 
nalism.” 


President-elect Roosevelt has announced his 
completed cabinet, and it coincides with that made 
public earlier in the week. Some disappointment 
is expressed in labor circles because of the failure 
of Daniel J. Tobin to receive the appointment 
as secretary of labor. There was a feeling that 
labor should have been represented by a man of 
practical experience. But there will be a general 
acquiescence in the choice of Miss Frances Perkins, 
who has made an enviable record as labor com- 
missioner in New York State. 


The wife of the President-elect seems to have 
a sympathetic understanding of labor and social 
problems. She says it may be necessary to regu- 
late wages by law in order “to prevent starvation 
rates of pay.” But have not the great captains 
of industry told Mrs. Roosevelt that this is pater- 
nalism of the most pronounced type? It is utterly 
opposed to the “rugged individualism” which 
prompts a thousand needy women to answer an 
advertisement for twenty-five bindery girls at a 
weekly wage of $8, as happened in New York last 
Monday. 


Someone at the Welfare Commission hearing 
this week gave utterance to a rather heartless 
thought—that because Oriental women workers 
were accustomed to a lower standard of living than 
Caucasians a varying rate should be adopted, al- 
lowing the former to work for less than the latter. 
Apparently the fact was lost sight of that in a 
competitive business the Orientals would be the 


only ones to be employed. And anyway, perhaps 
Orientals could accustom themselves to a standard 
oi “proper living,” and one which would “maintain 
the health and welfare” of such workers. 


The United States senate has rejected the prin- 
ciple of direct federal relief by passing the Wagner 
relief measure in preference to the Costigan- 
LaFollette $500,000,000 relief bill. The Wagner 
bill provides for giving $300,000,000 more to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to be loaned 
for relief to states, cities and other political sub- 
divisions and liberalizes provisions by which the 
corporation loans money for public works. It 
also provides a $15,000,000 fund for the relief of 
transient workers. The measure is now before the 
House. 


Last Sunday was a memorable day in the color- 
ful history of San Francisco. It marked the inaug- 
uration of work on the world’s greatest suspen- 
sion bridge, which will span the famous Golden 
Gate. The event was fittingly celebrated with 
ceremonies in which people from all parts of the 
Pacific Coast participated, including representa- 
tives from Mexico and British Columbia. Military 
and civic organizations added to the interest of the 
occasion. Mayor Rossi in his speech said: “Not 
since President Taft broke ground for the Panama- 
Pacific exposition, over twenty-five years ago, has 
a ceremony been held in our city of such tremen- 
dous importance to our development.” 

Ee Ea es 
INAUGURATION PROGRAM 

All net profits from the sale of the official 
souvenir program of the Roosevelt-Garner inaugu- 
ration will be donated to charity, the program 
committee of the Roosevelt Inaugural Committee 
announces. The program is expected to be more 
attractive and informative than any issued for 
previous inaugurations and will be of unusual his- 
torical interest. In addition to listing the events of 
the entire inauguration, hour by hour, the pro- 
gram will include historical articles. by well known 
writers. The articles will be protusely illustrated. 
The program will also contain pictures of all Presi- 
dents of the United States, airplane views of Wash- 
ington, a map of the city and other features. It 
will carry no advertising. 

> 
GERMAN FOREBODING 

The road is now clear. The Hitler-Papen- 
Hugenberg Cabinet represents Germany's last re- 
serve. If it fails, a catastrophe of gigantic dimen- 
sions is inevitable—‘Deutsche Zeitung” (Berlin). 

> ae 
CONSTITUTION’S FLEXIBILITY 

We cannot refrain from a further word of com- 
ment on the decision of the Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court in the Oxford Theater injunction case now 
that we have had time to study the full text of 
the verdict. To grasp the significance of this de- 
cision, it must be understood that for some years 
past the Pennsylvania Supreme Court has held in 
effect that there is actually no such thing as peace- 
ful picketing in this state. The court took the view 
that all picketing was a form of coercion. Know- 
ing these facts, it is indeed amazing to read a ver- 
dict so sensible and so proper. 

What has brought this change of attitude? Cer- 
tainly, passage of the Norris-LaGuardia anti- 
yellow-dog anti-injunction bill by Congress last 
year must have had its effect on the Pennsylvania 
justices. ... Last year the court virtually reversed 
its decision on the old-age pensions case, when it 
ruled rightfully, in our opinion, the Talbot act to 
be constitutional. That decision was obviously dic- 
tated by the reactionary political sympathies of 
justices. Since then, however, quite a little water 
has tumbled over the dam. Perhaps the consti- 
tution isn't so inflexible after all, when it comes 
to a question of human rights, if there is a chance 
that the aggrieved parties will do something about 
it—‘“‘Hosiery Worker.” 


ADVERSITY’S LESSONS 


By JOSEPH BLASEY 
Editor “Stone Cutters’ Journal” 


This panic, with its sorrows, its hardships and 
misery, has done some good. It has made men 
think. 

It has made the professional man think, the man 
who used to criticize the workingman’s “high 
wages” and ridiculed the street sweeper wearing a 
silk shirt. It has made him think how much better 
off he was himself when the street cleaner could 
buy a shirt instead of standing in a breadline wait- 
ing for a handout. 

It has made the anti-union, price-slashing, wage- 
cutting employer think. It has made him think 
how much better off he was when he hired union 
men, paid fair wages, got a good price for his 
work, men and boss pulled together and everyone 
prospered. 

It has made the fair-weather member think, the 
man who enjoyed the benefits of the union, but de- 
serted his comrades at the first sign of a storm, 
and with his kind helped tear down the work of 
years, demoralizing conditions for the workers 
and disrupting the stability of the stone industry. 
Caught in the quicksand that is dragging him 
down deeper and deeper, and powerless to help 
himself, he thinks, and realizes that the union, and 
the brotherhood of man he betrayed, mean some- 
thing more than just so many words. 

It is an encouraging sign when men begin to 
think, for in thinking, constructive thinking, lies 
the solution of our economic and industrial ills. We 
may then look to the perfecting of measures that 
will avoid, or at least minimize, these recurring 
periods of business stagnation. 

We can look forward to the machine being 
made a blessing to mankind, as it was intended, 
instead of an instrument of destruction to human 
usefulness and happiness. We can look forward to 
the workers receiving a just share of their contri- 
bution to industry. We can look forward to 
reasonably steady employment with ample leisure 
for rest and self-improvement. We can look for 
an equitable system of unemployment insurance, 
and for old age security—the things that will make 
this old world of ours a better place to work in, a 
better place to live in. 

o_—_—_—_ 
ASKS REVOCATION OF LICENSE 


State Labor Commissioner Frank C. MacDonald 
this week announced that in addition to asking for 
$300 in penalties against M. B. Wood, tile and 
brick sub-contractor on the new Science building 
at the San Jose State Teachers’ College, he has 
filed a transcript of the proceedings in his office 
with Carlos W. Huntington, state registrar of 
contractors, Sacramento, and Orman Lutz, chief 
examiner for the registrar at San Francisco, with 
a request that the situation be investigated with a 
view toward revocation of Mr. Wood's license to 
Operate as a contractor. 


— -———_ &_—___—_ 
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Labor Commissioner 


Sponsors Ten Bills 


Frank CC, MacDonald, State Labor Commis- 
sioner, announced last week that his office is spon- 
soring ten measures for the improvement of the 
labor laws of the state. 

“In the main,” MacDonald stated, “our labor 
laws are in fine shape and are being used as mod- 
els for similar legislation in many other states, 
as is evident from the correspondence coming into 
my office from labor commissioners throughout 
the country following the numerous recent de- 
cisions of the State Supreme Court upholding our 
wage law, wage collection law, prevailing rate law 
on public works and law prohibiting the employ- 
ment of Aliens by contractors and sub-contractors 
on public works. However, certain changes have 
been found necessary in our efforts to make these 
laws as selt-enforcing as possible so as to place 
the cost of administering them on those who vio- 
late them rather than on the tax-paying public. 
To this end we have offered to the legislature ten 
measures proposing changes in existing 
which changes will be of great assistance to us in 
our efforts to secure a uniform compliance with 
the fiity-four labor laws delegated to our office 
tor enforcement. We are offering no new regu- 
latory legislation, as we feel that the Legislature 
already has its hands full with important prob- 
lems conironting it, but feel that existing legisla- 
tion should be made as effective as possible as a 
matter of economy of administration and in fair- 
ness to the vast majority of employers who are 
complying with the laws as they now exist.” 
MacDonald 


laws, 


The ten measures referred to by 
were summarized by him as follows: 


(1) An act amending the title and Sections 3 
and 5 of the prevailing rate law on public works 
by requiring all contractors and sub-contractors 
doing public work to pay their employees and 
workmen by negotiable checks without refund, 
abatement or reduction except by a reasonable 
charge ior board, to furnish certified. accurate 
duplicate copies of their payroll records to the 
inspector on the job on the day following each 
pay day, and to post and keep posted in a con- 
spicuous place at the site of the work an accurate 
and legible copy of the schedule of wages re- 
quired by the contract to be paid to all workers 
employed on the job, providing penalties for 
failure to do so, and making it clear that piece 
workers and working sub-contractors are to be 
classed as workmen when doing work on the job. 
(Assembly Bill No. 696.) 

(2) An act adding a new section, to be num- 
bered Section 2a, to the prevailing rate law, permit- 
ting the publishing of the schedule of general pre- 
vailing rate of wages by reference to it in the ad- 
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vertisement of the call for bids, so as to save costs 
in advertising lengthy wage schedules, and re- 
quiring the awarding body in such case to furnish 
an accurate and legible copy of the said schedule 
as found in the call for bids, without cost, to any 
person requesting same. (Assembly Bill No. 707.) 


(3) An act amending Section 653d of the penal 
code, making it a felony to receive a rebate of 
wages on public work, so as to specifically include 
within its terms any person who accepts or con- 
spires to accept a rebate from those performing 
services under contractors and_ sub-contratcors 
doing public work. (Assembly Bill No. 585; com- 
panion measure, Senate Bill No. 259.) 


(4) An act to establish a public works penalty 
fund of the Division of Labor Statistics and Law 
Enforcement from penalties and fines assessed 
under the labor laws pertaining to public works 
and making such fund available for the use of the 
labor commissioner in the enforcement of the said 
labor laws pertaining to public works, which in- 
clude the prevailing rate law, alien law and eight- 
hour law on public works. (Assembly Bill No. 
716; companion measure, Senate Bill No. 260.) 


(5) An act to amend the title and Sections 2 and 
3, and to add a new section, to be numbered Sec- 
tion 1%, to the employees’ bond law, so as to 
specifically include within its protection any se- 
curity put up by the employee, or applicant for 
employment, for faithful performance and any 
money or property directly or indirectly turned 
over to the employer or prospective employer pur- 
suant to the contract of employment, and_ pro- 
hibiting investments and the sale of stock invest- 
ment or an interest in a business in connection 
with the securing of a position. This bill is aimed 
at the “help wanted with investment’ racketeer, 
who gets workers to put up money or property 
representing their life savings in order to obtain 
jobs which last but a short time. (Assembly Bill 
No. 659; companion measure, Senate Bill No. 384.) 


(6) An act raising the jurisdictional limit of 
the small claims court from $50 to $100 and per- 
mlitting suit in this court at the place where the 
obligation was incurred as well as at the place 
of residence oi the defendant. This will permit 
wage earners whose claims cannot be collected by 
the labor commissioner because of a legitimate 
dispute as to the validity of their claims, which 
dispute the labor commissioner has no power to 
decide, to take their cases to the small claims 
court for speedy and inexpensive relief without 
waiving from $5 to $45 of their claims, as they 
often do at present to come within the $50 limit. 
It will also permit labor claimants and other 
needy persons whose claims total $100 or less to 
sue the defendant at the place the work was done 
or obligation was incurred rather than travel many 
miles to the place of the defendant’s residence to 
file the suit and then return again at great expense 
for the trial of the case. (Assembly Bill No. 708; 
companion measure, Senate Bill No. 251.) 

(7) An act making wage claims of not exceed- 
ing $200 each for work done within ninety days 
preferred in the administration of estates of 
minors and insane and incompetent persons. This 
is jn line with the preference granted to wage 
claimants under attachments and executions and 
in cases of assignments for the benefit of creditors 
and is needed to protect wage earners in cases 
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where their employers become insane or are ad- 
judged incompetent and yet have in their estates 
the money needed to pay their employees. (Assem- 
bly Bill No. 1385.) 


(8) An act making labor claims preferred to 
material and other claims on public works. This 
measure is needed in order to expedite the pay- 
ment of claims for labor when contractors or sub- 
contractors on public work “go broke” and are 
unable to meet their payrolls. A tie-up often re- 
sults at present which obligates groups of work- 
ers to wait for many months for their wages after 
having worked on public improvements, and 
forces their families to apply to the public relief 
organizations for aid while they are waiting. A 
preference given will aid immensely in solving the 
non-payment of wage phase of the unemployment 
problem, which phase has not been given the atten- 
tion it deserves. (Assembly Bill No. 947.) 


(9) An act giving to all wage claimants a pref- 
erence under receiverships. At present no prefer- 
ence exists when the suit is based on a prior re- 
corded lien, and the mortgagee in such cases can 
not be made to pay the preferred labor claims even 
though the receiver appointed at his request col- 
lects the current accounts receivable, which the 
labor claimants helped to produce and which in 
most cases is largely the result of their labor. (As- 
sembly Bill No. 951.) 

(10) An act making a series of petty thefts a 
felony. This is necessary in order to combat the 
pseudo-employer who intentionally perpetrates a 
labor fraud upon a whole group of workers and 
then leaves for other parts with the proceeds of 
their toil. It will also protect the general public 
against dishonest promoters who take more than 
$200 from one individual but do so in installments 
of less than $200. A familiar instance of this is 
the lot sale racket, in which the promoter sells 
lots to a large group of innocent purchasers under 
false representations for from $500 to $2000 each. 
These purchasers actually pay over to the pro- 
moter more than $200 each, and often as much as 
$50,000 to $100,000 as a group, only to find that 
the promoter does not own the land as he repre- 
sented he did. Under the present wording of the 
law the promoter can be prosecuted for petty 
theft only unless it can be shown that any particu- 
lar installment payment from any particular pur- 
chaser amounted to over $200. Under its present 
wording, too, an employee or officer of a bank, 
building and loan association or of any corpora- 
tion can steal thousands of dollars but can be 
prosecuted only for petty theft unless he takes 
over $200 at any one time. This rule is ridiculous 
and should be changed in the interest of a speedy, 
efficient and economical administration of our 
criminal laws as well as in the interest of the wage 
earners who fall prey to designing employers who 
have no intention of paying them for their toil. 
(Assembly Bill No. 1386; companion measure, 
Senate Bill No. 417.) 

ATTENDED WELFARE HEARING 

The hearing held at Los Angeles last week by 
the Industrial Welfare Commission created much 
interest, and a number of trade unionists from 
surrounding cities were in attendance, according 
to the “Citizen.” Among those from out of town 
were Miss Bee Tumber, business agent of the 
Culinary Alliance of Santa Barbara, and James 
Matthams, vice-president of the California State 
Federation of Labor, also of Santa Barbara. 

——————_g—______ 
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Government’s Figures 


Show Value of Unions 


Coal miners in the strongly-organized anthracite 
industry receive $11.63 more a week and work 1.4 
hours less than men doing the same kind of work 
in the non-unionized bituminous fields, says 
“Labor,” stating that vivid illustration of the value 
of labor organization is shown in a tabulation of 
hours and wages just completed by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

So far as skill and effort are concerned, there 
is very little difference between anthracite and 
bituminous mining. The big difference in wages, 
however, is due to the fact that the anthracite 
fields are practically 100 per cent unionized. In 
the bituminous industry the reverse is true. There, 
with a few exceptions, the union has been de- 
stroyed, or, as in Illinois, is split into factions by 
internal dissension. 

The bureau’s tabulation of “average wages and 
hours” is a new feature and is based on figures 
from fifteen industrial groups and seventy-three 
manufacturing industries. 

Anthracite miners are shown to be the highest 
paid of all labor in the reporting groups, heading 
the list with an average of 82.1 cents an hour. The 
bituminous miners average 47.6 cents an hour. 

Next to anthracite labor, newspaper and _ peri- 
odical printers—also strongly unionized—are the 
highest paid, averaging 76.1 cents an hour. 

ae ee 
FLORIDA WAGE CHISELERS 

H. O. McClurg, delegate of the Iron Workers’ 
Union to the Miami, Fla., Central Labor Union, 
charged that certain contractors in Florida are 
making large profits at the expense of the work- 
ers by paying low wages on work done with funds 
received from the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. 


oo 


Proper Standard of Living 
Discussed by Mrs. Roosevelt 


Workers have taken cut after cut in their wages 
and have shared their work until many have fallen 
below what she considers the “normal and proper 
standard for healthful living,’ Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt writes in the March “Scribner’s Maga- 
zine” in an introduction to an article by Josephine 
Goldmark. 

“If the future of our country is to be safe,” Mrs. 
Roosevelt adds, “and the next generation is to 
grow up into healthy and good citizens, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to protect the health of our work- 
ers now and at all times.” 

Emphasizing the need for 
periods, Mrs. Roosevelt says: 

“Limiting the number of working hours by law 
has a twofold result. It spreads the employment, 
thereby giving more work, and it protects the 
health of the workers. Instead of keeping a few 
People working a great many hours and even ask- 
ing them to share their work with others by work- 
ing fewer days, it limits all work to a reasonable 
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number of hours and makes it necessary to employ 
the number of people required to cover the work.” 
Mrs. Roosevelt expresses the opinion that it will 
be necessary to regulate wages by law, to prevent 
starvation rates of pay. 
pS 


A SINNER COME LATE TO REPENTANCE 


Here and there a big employer shows some 
comprehension of the fact that wage cuts are not 
the way to increase sales and restore prosperity. 
One of these is Ernest T. Weir, head of the Na- 
tional Steel Company, who recently said that stecl 
manufacturers are not justified in even consider- 
ing further wage cuts. 


“We have gone, if anything, too far along 
those lines,” he said, declaring that another pay 
cut would not add a single ton to the sales of 
steel and, on the contrary, would decrease sales, 
as buyers would tend to withhold purchases in 
the hope of still lower prices. 


Mr. Weir is a sinner come late to repentance. 
He has done his share of pay slashing in his own 
plant since the depression began, but apparently 
he has now seen the error of his ways and is 
taking a common sense view of wage cutting. If 
a few more business leaders would take the same 
view, and act upon it, there would be hope of busi- 
ness climbing out of the pit of depression. But as 
long as he is in the small minority, as seemingly 
is the case, business may be expected to make little 
progress toward recovery.—I. L. N. S. 

———— ee 

HINDENBURG AND HIS CHANCELLOR 


“Hindenburg Has Only One Request to Make 
of Hitler”’—Head-line. Bet a nickel we know what 
it is. Mein Gott in Himmel, shave it from the 


face off, your funny mustache already !—Chicago 
“Tribune.” 


Immigration Totals 
And the Depression 


“The United States is more lawless than even 
the most barbarous of countries, and that lawless- 
ness is not all due to the war on prohibition,” said 
V. S. McClatchy, executive secretary of the Cali- 
fornia Joint Immigration Committee, at a luncheon 
session of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution of Northern California last week. 

Laws enacted in 1921 and 1924 are only a com- 
promise, said McClatchy, the tooth of punishment 
for violations being left out. He continued: 

“We have in our midst seventy-two foreign- 
minded districts. Between 1921 and 1931 there 


have been admitted legally more than 4,200,000 
persons, and illegally over 2,000,000, the total being 
equal to the number of unemployed when the de- 
pression began, and less than 10 per cent of these 
were deported.” 
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Convict Competition 
Is Opposed by Labor 


Convict industries at Sing Sing prison produced 
a net profit of $258,593 in the fiscal year 1931-32, 
according to the report filed with the State Com- 
mission of Correction by Commissioners John S. 
Kennedy and Sam A. Lewisohn, and Clifford D. 
Young, inspector. The figure was an increase of 
$41,825 over that of the preceding year, says an 
Albany, N. Y., dispatch. 

The major prison industries are printing and 
production of brushes, mattresses and sheet metal 
and knit goods. 

About 685 men are employed. Wages paid to 
the prisoners on the industries during 1931 were 
$28,235, and $29,739 for 1932. For prison mainte- 
nance wages were $26,638 for 1931, compared to 
$26 732 in 1932 for maintenance. 

The commission made a recommendation that 
wages be adjusted so that inmates on prison main- 
tenance performing skillful and hard labor might 
receive wages equal to those paid convicts em- 
ployed in the industries. 

The print shop, which is limited by law to doing 
work for the State Department of Correction and 
for penal and state charitable institutions, made a 
profit of $1387. The commission urged that the 
law be amended so that a “reasonable amount of 
state printing may be done here.” Organized labor 
of New York opposes the extension of convict 
printing proposed by the commission and will fight 
the matter vigorously in case it comes before the 
state Legislature. 

——————-@—_______- 
MARTYR TO ART 

Steeplejack—’Ullo, Bert! Where’s that mate 
you took on—the chap that used to be an artist? 
Second Ditto—’Aven’t you ’eard? Soon as he laid 
a couple of bricks he stepped back off the scaf- 
folding to admire ’is work.—Pearson's Weekly.” 
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CHEAP CLEANING IS EXPENSIVE 


Protect the health of your family by 
othes and household goods, including 
sanitary conditions, where your clothing 
stays clean and pressed longer and save them from wear. 
Cleaning with us is an art. 
High Quality Cleaning and Finishing at 
Moderate Prices—You Will Be Surprised! 
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RUN O’ THE HOOK 


(This department is conducted by the president of 
San Francisco Typographical Union No. 21) 


It is regret we record the third death 
within our ranks in the short space of one week. 
Edwin A. Pope, for many years head of the job 


with 


department of the “Commercial News,” passed 
away Thursday, February 23. Mr. Pope had been 
contined to his home with a severe cold which 


developed into pneumonia, from which he failed 
to rally. Deceased was a native of California, and 
is survived by the widow, Elvira Pope, and three 
brothers. Funeral held Saturday, 
February 25, under the auspices of the Masonic 


services were 
fraternity. 

Stockton Union last week adopted by a vote of 
46 to © a 3 per cent assessment proposition for 
local campaign purposes, being faced at present 
with a lock-out in Lodi and possible trouble in 
Stockton in the near future. 

Leo Newman, a member of Los Angeles Union. 
is in San Francisco on a happy mission. The col- 
umns of the daily press announce that Mr. New- 
man and Miss Bernice Edlin of this city have 
filed intentions to wed. The will take 
place some time this week. 

James Shanley, a member of No. 21 since 1896, 
a councilman in the city of Alameda, is again a 
candidate for the same office. Through Mr. Shan- 
ley’s efforts the tax rate in that city was substan- 
tially lowered without the age-old expedient of 
raising property values. Jim's trade linotype shop 
is a pioneer plant in San Francisco. As a member 
of the Elks, he has filled a number of the state 
and national offices. Fellow unionists’ assistance 
in keeping him in office will reflect credit on the 
members of the craft. 

Few can boast of such a record of membership 
in the I. T. U. as can D. J. (“Dad”) Matthews of 
Stockton, who has sixty-four years of continuous 
good standing in the organization to his credit. 
He went to Stockton many years ago, coming 
originally from Oswego, New York, and was one 
of the organizers of Stockton Union, which was 
chartered nearly fifty years ago. Mr. Matthews 
celebrated his sixty-four years of membership in 
r nt 
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AMALGAMATION PARTY 
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Militant Progressive Section of the 
International Typographical Union 


; PROVISIONAL PLATFORM 
1. For a more militant attitude in 
' dealing with employers. 
+ 2. 6 HOUR Day—No reduction in 
} pay. 
! 3. Government Unemployment In- 
H surance. 
} 4. Employers to share burden of un- 
employment relief. 
5. The decision in local strikes shall 
rest with the rank and file. 
6. Elimination of overtime. 
‘ 7. No compulsory arbitration. 
8. Cut union overhead expenses. 
; 9. Amalgamation of Printing Trades. 
' 10. Creation of craft shop committees. 
; Organization Meeting 
SUNDAY, MARCH 12, 2 P. M. 
, LABOR TEMPLE, PROGRESS HALL 
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the union on February 25, and on March 6 he 
will celebrate his eightieth birthday. 

While official returns on the I. T. U. 1 per cent 
assessment proposition are lacking at this time, 
indications are it will be carried by between 10,000 
and 15,000 votes. Latest reports, from 122 unions 
give 19,960 for the proposition to 9269 against. 

Wednesday, March 15, is the date set for a 
local reterendum election on a 1 per cent assess- 
ment to create funds for unemployment relief. 
Circulars containing complete details of the plan 
are now being printed and will be available to all 
members of the union, who are urged to give this 
matter their serious consideration. The former 
plan, which ran for one year, expired with the 
month of February. 

A local branch of the Amalgamation party of 
the Typographical Union is being organized in 
San Francisco and will hold its first organization 
meeting in Progress Hall in the Labor Temple 
Sunday, March 12. M. S. Dunning is temporary 
chairman. The party claims to be the militant 
wing and has had its origin in New York. Its 
main platform is the amalgamation of the print- 
ing crafts in closer affiliation. Other planks in- 
clude unemployment insurance, a six-hour day 
and the elimination of overtime. All members of 
the union are invited to attend. 


“News” Chapel Notes—By L. L. Heagney 

The attempt on Mr. Roosevelt's life proved 
ground for argument on who would have become 
chief executive had the bullet found its mark. Mr. 
Garner, said some, a few believed Mr. Hoover 
would stay in office, others asserted Secretary 
Stimson would rise to the presidency. There being 
neither law nor precedent, the arguments got 
nowhere. But it took G. H. Davie, that typo who 
turned insurance racketeer, to halt it with the 
wisecrack that “It'll be a queer ship of state with 
a Woodin Hull.” 

It was this same reformed typo who gloomily 
‘lowed the oft-repeated statement local climate is 
changing is based on the premise that San Fran- 
cisco trade winds have turned into barter winds. 

Commuters from over around the Campanile 
bring word their fellow commuter, Barney O'Neill, 
is under treatment for bad eyesight. 

Home from a visit at Boyes Hot Springs last 
Bill changed his attitude toward 
labor as a prerequisite to ending either the depres- 


week, Leslie 
sion or his inclination for fattening up machinist 
subs, and “roared with Gilmore” down 
search of sunshine. 


south in 


Tough luck overtook Lloyd Nesbit last week. 
An automobile, he said, knocked him gally west 
as he stepped off a street car. looks like the 
“Sprout” is due for a long rest in bed. 

Sid Tiers’ mother passed away last week fol- 
lowing an illness of some duration, and sympathy 
of the chapel is extended Mr. Tiers and his family. 

It is said Pop Greer, laid up some time, is show- 
ing a little improvement. 

Hear Chester Beers’ wife is getting along fine 
since her operation last week. 

A sagging market brought a look to Gorilla 
Schmidt's face in consonance with the low price 
of his stock. “Whoever named this a bear market 
Was positively inspired,” he mourned. “They sure 
are bearing down hard.” 

Of a morning when he gets up, Johnny Dow 
confides, his ancient bones creak and pop like an 
old-time Fourth of July celebration. 

> 
UNION OFFICIAL MURDERED 

Dennis B. Zeigler, secretary of Local No. 569 
International Union of Steam and Operating En- 
gineers, Chicago, was shot and killed by unidenti- 
fied assailants near his home in that city on the 
evening of February 24. Investigators announced 
that they believed the killing was due to a fight 
that had recently been in progress for control of 
the organization. 
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MAILER NOTES 


By LEROY C. SMITH 


Unofficial returns from 100 unions on the 1 per 
cent assessment proposition on February 15: For, 
18,622; against, 8839. Same unions, December 7: 
For, 13,441; against, 15,915. Mailer locals: To- 
ronto—For, 31; against, 59; December 7, for, 11; 
against, 77. Kansas City—For, 31; against, 24; 
December 7, for, 4; against, 56. Portland—For, 21; 
against, 23; December 7, for, 21; against, 20. Mil- 
waukee—l*or, 52; against, 9; December 7, for, 38; 
against, 22. 


The failure and futility of the original Mailer 
injunction and ancillary bill of complaint should 
be clear to the members of the M. T. D. U. In all 
probability they will be assessed for costs of same. 
Indications are it would be to their best inter- 
ests to request and insist upon the withdrawal of 
the original injunction by the M. T. D. U. officers. 

The record of the I. T. U. executive council 
since the inception of the Mailer court cases indi- 
cates that there never was a desire on the part of 
the executives of the I. T. U. to accord to Mailer 
members any less protection than that given to 
printer members. The experience in Seattle and 
Chicago and other places clearly indicates that to 
be a fact. Benetits due were promptly paid to 
members of the M. T. D. U. That fact should 
convince the most skeptical that the only real pro- 


tection the Mailer has is through his membership 
iiathe ol, abs Uh, 


A fine specimen of the printer’s art was the 
“reprinted with the compliments of Boston Mail- 
ers’ Union No. 1” circular giving the decision of 
the Circuit Court of Appeals affirming the de- 
cision of Judge Baltzell’s dismissal of the ancillary 
bill for want of equity. 


Los Angeles Mailers’ Union voted 40 to 36 in 
favor of the 1 per cent assessment. The union also 
voted to accept the publishers’ proposition of a 
10 per cent reduction in pay, effective February 19. 
That local also voted a penalty of 50 per cent for 
members working the sixth day, the money to be 
used for relief purposes. 

Forced to “navigate” on crutches, or learning 
to walk all over again, after having his broken leg 
placed in a cast last week, has not dampened, 
apparently, the optimism of Thomas F. Burke, 
who expects to return home from the hospital the 
coming week. 

Those who may labor under the impression that 
the present I. T. U. officers are more extravagant 
in conducting the affairs of the I. T. U. than their 
predecessors should read the following  fig- 
ures: Total expenditures, 1926, $537,168.05; 1932, 
$322,379.17. 

> oe 
GIVE CORRECT SIGNALS 

Dangers which are created by the failure of 
some motorists to give a proper hand _ signal 
when altering their course of travel have been 
chosen as the subject of a state-wide educational 
effort by the California Committee on Public 


Safety. The campaign will be conducted through- | 


out the month of March. The slogan, “Hand Sig- 
nals Prevent Confusion,” has been adopted by the 
committee as a means of centering the attention 
of motorists on the importance of signalling. The 
public safety department of the California State 
Automobile Association, which is assisting the 
committee in its efforts, cites provisions of the 
California vehicle act requiring motorists, before 
starting, turning, or stopping, first to determine 
whether they can do so with safety and then to 
give a plainly visible signal. The law requires 
that a signal shall be given continuously for the 
last fifty feet before stopping or turning. 
a 
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SOVIET TRADE UNIONS 


Amy Hewes, who is a professor at Mount Hol- 
yoke college and who made several visits to Russia, 


has made an interesting report on Soviet trade 
unions, published in the “American Economic Re- 
view” of last December. It discloses a distinct and 
important difference between American and, in 
fact, all labor unions in capitalistic lands, and those 
of the Soviets. 

Our labor unions are founded on the principle 
that the worker must be protected against ex- 
ploitation by the employer; that he or she must 
receive fair wages for a fair day’s work; that he 
or she must receive humane treatment due to a 
human being. Workers in the Soviet unions, and 
there are some 16,500,000 members in the trade 
unions there, appear to be primarily a political, 
economic and physical adjunct of the government, 
meant to help realize the major tasks of the social 
reconstruction in which Russia is at present en- 
gaged, according to Professor Hewes. 

American labor unions seek higher wages, 
shorter hours and protection for the workers. 
Trade unions in the Soviets, so at least it would 
seem on the surface, seek to lower wages, to 
lengthen the hours of labor and to establish strict 
discipline with severe punishment for infractions 
of shop rules. 

Unions Stimulate Production 

At the very beginning of her report on the So- 
viet trade unions, Professor Hewes says: “How- 
ever, since 1920 the Russian organizations have 
not only lost the political importance which they 
acquired at the beginning of the revolution, but 
they have subordinated their traditional function 
of protecting workers’ interest to the newly ac- 
cepted responsibility for stimulation of labor pro- 
ductivity. . In order to bring about increased 
productivity, in the spring of 1931 the trade union 
press of Soviet Russia actually conducted a cam- 
paign for the restoration of the eight-hour day in 
place of the seven-hour day then prevailing, and 
proposed that workers should put in the extra hour 
without remuneration.” 

Professor Hewes then sketches the history of the 
trade unions since 1918, showing the gradual 
changes wrought in ownership and management of 
factories. She states that when the Soviet regime 
first came into power factories were owned and 
managed by the workers, who named a numerous 
board to attend to the business side of the venture. 
The result was continual squabbling as to who was 
the “boss.” Things are changed now and one or 
two men are at the head, with advisory 
help out. 


boards to 


The Stint System 

Equal wages have been abolished since the early 
days and rewards offered for skill and hard work. 
The five-day week, too, has been abolished, and a 
six-day week with a definite day of rest each week 
has been established. Former bourgeois engineers 
and technicians have been invited to join labor, 
with promises of better treatment. On the other 
hand, Russian workers who fail to do the stint 
required of them are ostracized by their fellow 
workers; they are suspended from work for a 
definite period, or, if they refuse to “be good,” 
they are dropped from the union roster. The result 
r 2-7 
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of this is that they will get little to eat during their 
six months’ suspension; they cannot get another 
job. 

Reward for good work is in the shape of piece 
rates and bonuses. He will get higher wages event- 
ually; he will become a member of the udarniki 
(shock workers), who set the pace for all others in 
labor. These shock troopers have priority for va- 
cancies in rest homes and sanataria; they get pri- 
ority for better positions and for study abroad and, 
perhaps, most important to them, priority for 
members of their families for employment in the 
establishments where the shock troopers them- 
selves are employed. 

“Trade unions,” writes Professor Hewes, “have 
surrendered their claim to control in the manage- 
ment of industry ... they have undergone a cor- 
responding change of structure. They are now 
highly centralized, and there is correspondingly 
less opportunity for small groups and factions to 
make themselves felt.” 


Membership and Employment 


Even the growth of membership in the Soviet 
trade unions was set by the five-year plan. In this 
regard Professor Hewes writes that “since Soviet 
employment agencies do not register non-unionists 
except under conditions which are difficult for them 
to meet, there is a direct relation between trade 
union membership and the opportunity for employ- 
ment. There are thus several reasons for antici- 
pating that membership will continue to increase 
and that the percentage of trade union growth 
fixed by the five-year plan will be fulfilled.” 

In conclusion, Professor Hewes makes the as- 
sertion that “it is probable that in a field apart 
from purely economic activities the Soviet trade 
unions will keep a strong hold on their members. 
And it is conceivable that the Soviet organizations 
will pass from the picture as trade unions in the 
definition which students of trade unionism in 
other countries give the term. However that may 
be, the cultural and educational work which the 
unions have already accomplished is a guarantee 
of their significance in the future.’”— 
Mobile & Ohio Employees for 


Walkout Rather Than Wage Cut 
If it insists on the continuance of a 20 per cent 
wage cut, the Mobile & Ohio Railroad 
strike of its 3500 organized workers, 
Louis dispatch. The employees have voted in favor 
of a walkout rather than continue to accept the 
20 per cent reduction. 
Following a 


“Advance.” 


faces a 
says a ont 


conference with representatives of 
brotherhoods, Ernest N. Norris, re- 
ceiver of the Mobile & Ohio, invoked the law gov- 
erning railroad wage disputes and laid the case 
the Federal Board of Mediation. 

The workers took a 10 per cent cut last summer, 
in addition to the 10 per cent slash taken by all 
railroad e: taployens on February 1, 1932. 
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GOTHAM’S RELIEF BILL 


Relief expenditures in New York City were more 
than $80,000,000 in 1932, according to “Labor,” 
which says the growth of relief expenses in the 
last few years is shown by figures given in the 
report of the Welfare Council, as follows: 


INS ZEEE: Sc Hee Ane ee aera ae arcs oli ra $10,000,000 
NSO staat its eMebtes iN coon RE 8k 14,600,000 
WSF Metter teres stnap Slater eat Recta 103 45,200,000 
NOS Zi Fs seateyars scare aie wees es spo aI 80,700,000 


Even this does not tell the growth of distress. 
for relief in the earlier years was on a more gen- 
erous scale than it is now. About 72 per cent of 
the relief money is supplied by the public through 
taxes. Private charity has contributed only 28 per 
cent, although there are probably more rich people 
in New York and vicinity than in any similar area 
on earth. 
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DIRECTOR OF CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL 

Dr. Clain F. Gelston, new medical director at 
the Children’s Hospital, brings to his position dis- 
tinguished service as a children’s specialist in San 
Francisco. During the world war Dr. Gelston 
France as chief of the American Con- 
tagious Hospital at Evian and was decorated by 
the French government. “The health of children 
is the truest source of wealth for the community,” 
says Dr. Gelston. “The Children’s Hospital is one 
of the charter agencies of the Community Chest.” 

— > a 
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Gasoline Sales for January 
Reveal an Alarming Decrease 

Gasoline tax revenues for January showed an 
alarming decrease over similar revenue in January 
of 1932, according to a statement by H. G. Cat- 
tell, member of the State Board of Equalization. 

A loss of 12.4 per cent was reported, with reve- 
nue for January of this year totaling but $2,669,278, 
compared with a figure of $3,035,629 in the same 
month of 1932. 
was $336,351. 

“his revenue is discouraging,” 
Cattell ‘\When figures for the entire 
year 1932 were compiled a loss of but 3.6 per cent 
was noted compared with the 1931 revenue. We 
had hoped this would indicate a change in the 
downward trend in the gasoline industry. 

“Faced with this abnormally high loss for the 
first month of 1933 it is obvious that our optimism 
must be tempered with caution.” 
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S. F. LABOR COUNCIL 


Labor Council meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at 
Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp streets. Secre- 
tary’s office and headquarters, Room 205, Labor 
Temple. The Executive and Arbitration Committees 
meet every Monday at 7:30 p. m. Label Section 
meets first and third Wednesdays at 8 p. m. Head- 
quarters phone, MArket 0056. 


Synopsis of Minutes of February 24, 1933 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m. by Presi- 
dent Edward Vandeleur. 

Roll Call of Officers—All present. 

Reading Minutes—Minutes of the 
meeting approved as printed in the Labor Clarion. 

Communications—Filed—Minutes of the Build- 
ing Trades Council; from secretary to the speaker 
of the House, Mr. Garner, with reference to the 
King-Schneider bill; from the Golden Gate Bridge 
Committee, inclosing copy of line of march for 
the parade held Sunday, February 27. 

Referred to Executive Committee—From [.aun- 
dry Workers’ Union No. 26, requesting Council 
to place the Townsend’s Sunlight Curtain Clean- 
ers, Perfection Curtain Cleaners, Pacitic Linen 
Supply Laundry, Superior Blanket and Curtain 
Laundry and Cadillac Laundry on the “We Don't 
Patronize List.” 

Referred to Legislative Representative at Sacra- 
mento—From public relations committee, San 
Francisco Classroom Teachers’ Association, re- 
questing the assistance of the Council with refer- 
ence to several bills now pending before the l-egis- 
lature and which affect continuation and part-time 


previous 


* schools. 


Communication from the California State led- 
eration of Labor with reference to the proposed 
selective sales taxes, and requesting this Council 
to go on record as opposed to a tobacco tax or any 
selective sales tax. On motion the request con- 
tained in the communication was concurred in, 

Report of Executive Committee—In the matter 
of the Teutonia Football Club and its controversy 
with Musicians’ Union, the matter was laid over 
for one week with the consent of the representa- 
tive of the Musicians’ Union. In the matter of the 
controversy between the Bell Cleaners and Ster- 
ling Cleaners with the Cleaners and Dyers’ Unions, 
your committee laid the matter over for one week 
to enable the secretary to conduct negotiations 
between the parties in interest. Brother Haggerty 
brought to the attention of the Council the test 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns listed below are on the “We | 
Don’t Patronize List’? of the San Francisco 
Labor Council. Members of Labor Unions 
and sympathizers are requested to cut this 
out and post it. 

American Tobacco Company. 

Baker, Hamilton & Pacific Co. 

Bella Roma Cigar Co. 

California Building Maintenance Co., 20 Ninth 
Co-Op Manufacturing Company. 

Clinton Cafeterias. 

Domestic Hand Laundry, 218 Ellis. 

Embassy Theater, Market near Seventh 
Ernest J. Sultan Mfg. Co. 

E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mfg., 113 Front. 

oster's Lunches. 

Goldberg, Bowen & Co., grocers, 242 Sutter. 
Goldstone Bros., manufacturers of Dread- 
naught and Bodyguard Overalls. 

“Grizzly Bear,” organ of N. S. G. W. 
Hollywood Dry Corporation and its Products. 
Manning's, Inc., Coffee and Sandwich Shops. 
Mann Manufacturing Company, Berkeley. 
Market Street R. R. 

Marquard’ s Coffee Shop and Catering Co. 
urity Chain Stores. 

Q. R. S. Neon Corporation, Ltd., 306 Seventh. 
San Francisco Biscuit Co. (located in Seattle) 

Tait’s, 24 Ellis. 

The Mutual Steres Co. 

Torino Bakery, 2823 Twenty-third. 

Traung Label & Litho Co. 

Union Furniture Co., 2075 Mission. 

All Barber Shops open on Tiled aliesasicetcin diene: Dcikeses: ae are unfair. 
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case on the application of section 98 of the charter 
and the schedule of prevailing rates of pay adopted 
by the supervisors to sub-contracts for shop work 
part of contracts for public work, as desired by the 
unions in the iron trades. The test case has been 
decided in favor of the Iron Trades Unions by 
Judge Shortall of the Superior Court, but the op- 
position has appealed to the Supreme Court. The 
city defended the action in the lower court but 
on the appeal it is thought that the unions should 
be defended by special counsel, and as the Metal 
Trades Council is low in funds Brother Haggerty 
asked the Council to contribute to the legal de- 
fense. Your committee recommends that the Coun- 
cil contribute the sum of $250 to defray the legal 
expenses. Report concurred in. 


Labor Clarion Directors—Submitted their an- 
nual report to the Labor Council, which was read 
and ordered placed on file. 


Reports of Unions—-Theatrical FKederation—Im- 
bassy Theater unfair; are conducting a vigorous 
campaign against a dual union operating in this 
city; refrain from patronizing the Embassy Thea- 
ter. Tunnel Workers—Are being discriminated 
against on the Hetch Hetchy project: will attempt 
to organize aqueduct job which is part of the Colo- 
rado River project. Auto Mechanics—Are having 
a difference with the Langendorf Bakeries over the 
employment of mechanics. Stereotypers—Are sub- 
scribing for the Labor Clarion for entire member- 
ship. 


Report of Law and Legislative Committee— 
Committee submitted its report and recommenda- 
tions on the request of the Molders’ Mooney De- 
fense Committee that the Council give its approval 
to their movement to secure a trial of Thomas J. 


Mooney on the remaining indictment for the mur-| 


ders growing out of the Preparedness parade 
bombing in 1916, also in regard to their requests 
that the Council communicate with Judge Ward 
of the Superior Court and District Attorney 
Brady, soliciting their favorable action in that 
behalf. After discussing various phases of the sub- 
ject matter, committee recommended that the 
secretary of the Council be directed to send “a 
communication to the district attorney expressing 
the hope and the desire of the Council that the 
motion pending before Judge Ward, and to be 
argued on March 25, be acted upon favorably, and 
that he and his office be prepared and assist in 
obtaining for the defendant this last opportunity 
to vindicate himself. (See full report printed in 
the Labor Clarion.) The Council concurred in the 
committee’s report. 


Report of Auditing Committee—Reported fa- 
vorably on all bills, and warrants were ordered 
drawn for same. 

Paul Scharrenberg, secretary of the California 
State Federation of Labor, was called upon by the 
chair to address the Council on a subject which 
has attracted much attention recently among all 
students of economics and social affairs, namely 
the fifteen-volume report of the Committee on 
Social Trends, appointed by President Hoover 
in the fall of 1929. Brother Scharrenberg gave a 
most interesting resume of the committee’s re- 
ports, contained in the first two volumes just off 
the press, and showed what a mine of facts and 
deductions may be drawn therefrom in regard to 
our present day era. The automobile, he said, i 
the special invention which has brought abov 
such swift and tremendous changes in contem- 
porary conditions. The statistics gathered by the 
committee are extremely valuable and may be 
used with confidence and persuasive force by all 
students of present day conditions and the ap- 
parent trends of further changes. At the conclu- 
sion of his most interesting talk, Brother Schar- 
renberg received great applause for his logical and 
terse presentation of some of the more novel and 
distinctive features to be found in this notable 
work of a committee appointed by President 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


The following items of general interest are 
gleaned from the monthly report to the gov- 
ernor’s council by the State Department of In- 
dustrial Relations, T. A. Reardon, director: 


The Industrial Accident Commission is doing 
the greatest volume of work with the smallest 
relative force in its history. For example, 94,379 
industrial injuries were reported during the first 
six months of 1932. During January of 1933 the 
number of original applications jumped to 552 
and the prior peak month was June, 1931, when 
520 original applications were filed. 


During the past month, due to the State Com- 
pulsory Retirement’ act, the Industrial Accident 
Commission lost two very valuable members of 
its staff, Harry L. White, secretary of the com- 
mission, and W. W. Britton, referee, both of 
whom served the commission for twenty years. 


Frank C. MacDonald, chief of the Division of 
Labor Statistics and Law Enforcement, reports 
a slight drop in employment in the manufactur- 
ing, building and construction industries during 
January. The smallest decline in employment is 
in public utilities. But most important to labor 
is the fact that $60,820.69 in unpaid wage claims 
were collected. This splendid showing was due 
both to civil and criminal prosecutions, together 
numbering 195. 


The Division of Fire Safety reports that a price 
war has broken out in the dry cleaning industry, 
forcing competitive prices below the cost of opera- 
tion. To offset this condition women clerks are 
employed at a scale below the state minimum 
wage law. Prosecution is avoided by an arrange- 
ment at the time of hiring creating fictitious 
partnership agreements. 


The State Compensation Insurance Fund for 
the calendar year 1932, despite paying a dividend 
to policyholders totaling $1,111,529, is proud of the 
substantial surplus of $1,939,452.03, which is larger 
than the surplus of 1931, which was $1,930,466.87. 

In a recapitulation of his report Director Rear- 
don says: 

“As director I wish to call to the attention of 
your excellency and members of this council the 
special import of the facts set out in this report. 

.. Now a word about the workers in this depart- 
ment who make all these things possible. There 
are those in government who would balance bud- 
gets by cutting deeply the number of state em- 
ployees as well as their salaries. I bring to you 
an experience of twenty years as president of the 
Board of Public Works of the City and County 
of San Francisco, during which period we faced 
good times and bad, but we kept our workers and 
maintained their wage to the benefit of both city 
and state. No good general during a crisis orders 
a cut in his forces or their rations. Our employees 
are fighting the battle for prospertiy. Think well 
before you approve transferring any to the army 
of unemployed, and above all do not impoverish 
by salary cuts, those in the field.” 


Hoover. The report differs widely from the expec- 
tations we might have had in regard to such a 
committee, not one of whom appears to have had 
any connection whatever with the organized labor 
movement, but who nevertheless arrived at con- 
clusions held generally by the leaders of our 
movement. 

Receipts, $361.18; expenses, $1,467.79. 

Council adjourned at 10 p. m. 

Fraternally submitted. 

JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 


P. S. Members of affiliated unions are urged 
to demand the union label, card and button when 
making purchases. Also to patronize the munici- 
pal Railway whenever possible. J. OC 
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CHANGE ELECTION DATE 


The special city election to pass 


upon four 
charter amendments, including Mayor Rossi’s 
emergency measure for temporary reductions in 
pay of municipal employees, will be held April 11 
instead of April 4. 

The registration books for voters, which were 
closed by Registrar Collins last Thursday night, 
were reopened this week and remained open until 
10:30 o’clock Thursday night. 

These changes were announced following a rul- 
ing from City Attorney O’Toole that, owing to 
state regulations governing advertising of charter 
amendment elections, the April election can not 
be held on the 4th. The election, said O’Toole, 
must be advertised in all editions of the city’s 
official publication. It has only been advertised 
in one edition. 

The supervisors promptly changed the date. 

> - —__ 


Employment Figures Continue 
To Reveal Steady Decreases 


Figures released February 21 by F. C. MacDon- 
ald, state labor commissioner, show that employ- 
ment dropped 2.9 per cent, payrolls 4.8 per cent, 
and average weekly earnings 1.9 per cent in manu- 
facturing industries in the state in January, 1933, 
from December, 1932. These figures relate to 1187 
representative identical manufacturing establish- 
ments. Comparing January, 1933, with January, 
1932, employment in these same 1187 manufactur- 
ing establishments dropped 8.2 per cent, payrolls 
19 per cent, and average weekly earnings 11.8 per 
cent. 


San Francisco County in January, 1933, as com- 
pared with the preceding month, showed a drop 
of 4.6 per cent in employment; 5.6 per cent in pay- 
rolls; and 1 per cent in average weekly earnings. 
Comparing January, 1933, with January, 1932, em- 
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ployment in San Francisco County dropped 14.2 
per cent, payrolls 25.2 per cent and average weekly 
earnings 12.9 per cent. 

Employment in 159 building and construction 
firms in the state showed a décline of 1.5 per cent 
in January, 1933, from December, 1932, payrolls 
increased 5.9 per cent, and average weekly earn- 
ings increased 7.5 per cent. Comparing January, 
1933, with January, 1932, employment in these 
same 159 firms declined 39.1 per cent, payrolls 
49.4 per cent, and average weekly earnings 16.9 
per cent. 

ee ee 


OH, THAT HEAD! 
Mistress (explaining routine to new cook)— 
Now, my husband always goes to his club on 
Wednesday evenings. Cook—I understand, ma’am. 


So he won’t want no breakfast on Thursdays.— 
“Humorist.” 


CITY BUILDING HALTED 


A temporary injunction restraining the letting 
of the contract for the construction of the psycho- 
pathic ward at the San Francisco Hospital, at a 
cost of $400,000, was issued last Friday by Judge 
Shortall after a hearing in the Superior Court. 

The question involved was the validity of the 
“prevailing rate of wages” ordinance, and the in- 
junction is expected to tie up building operations 
involving other projects of the city and county. 

The order was made in a suit brought by Wil- 
liam E. Hague against Alfred J. Cleary, chief ad- 
ministrative officer, to prevent further action by 
the city on the ground that the schedule of wages 
provided for in the specifications was not in accord 
with the prevailing wage scale for similar employ- 
ment in private industry. 

No date has yet been set for the hearing on the 
final injunction. 


Buy union-made goods. Put union men to work. 


Eleven 


INDIANA IS IN LINE 


The Indiana Legislature tied a tin can on the 
tail of the “yellow dog” wage contract when the 
Senate passed the Black bill restricting the injunc- 
tion power of the courts in labor disputes, says 
an I. L. N. S. dispatch from Indianapolis. The 
bill already had been passed by the lower house. 

Senator E. Curtis White, a member of the Press- 
men’s Union, said the measure is the “biggest step 
forward taken for laber in Indiana for twenty-five 
years,” 

Senator Jacob Weiss of Indianapolis told Inter- 
national Labor News Service that the provisions 
of the bill would cure the serious defects arising 
out of “yellow dog” contracts and would aid courts 
in determining whether injunctions should be is- 
sued when petitioned for. 
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By calling for the union label on your purchases 

you create a demand for union workers. 


USENTHAL (| Bet getrtr 
SALES STORES J} ton rer 

= = PROVISIONS 
SHOES 

DRY GOODS 


WE ALWAYS UNDERS 


Phone MArket 0170 UNION STORE 


BROWN & KENNEDY 


FLORAL ARTISTS 
Funeral Work a Specialty—Lowest Prices 


3089 Sixteenth St., Near Valencia San Francisco 


Efficient Part Time Auditing and Bookkeeping 


MAX A. MULDNER 
Public Accountant 
Phone EXbrook 7265 
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(Please notify Labor Clarion of any change) 


Alaska Fishermen—Meets Fridays during Febru- 
ary, March, April and October, 49 Clay. 


Asphalt Workers—Meets 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 


Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers No. 
Meets Fridays, 224 Guerrero. 

Auto Mechanics No. 1305—Meets Wednesdays, 8 
Pp. m., 108 Valencia. 

Auto Painters No. 1073—200 Guerrero. 


Baggage Messengers—Meets 2nd Monday, 60 Mar- 
ket. Sec., Robt. Berry, 1059 56th St., Oakland, 


Bakers No. 24—Meets Ist 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meets 2nd and 4th Sat- 
urdays, 112 Valencia. 


Barbers No, 148—Meets Ist and 3rd Mondays, 112 
Valencia. 


Bill Posters No. 44—Meets 4th Monday, Shakes- 
peare Hall, 15th and Mission. 


Blacksmiths and Helpers—Meets 1st 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 


Bollermakers No. 6—Meets 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Bookbinders—Oftice, Room 804, 693 Mission. Meets 
3rd Friday, Labor Temple. 
Bottlers No. 293—Meets 3rd 

Temple. 
Brewery Orivers—Meets 3rd Tuesday, Labor Temple. 
Brewery Workmen No. 7—Meets 3rd Thursday, 
Labor Temple, 
Bridge and Structural 
200 Guerrero. 
Butchers No. 
Temple, 
Butchers No, 508—Mike Guerra, 1479 Shafter ave. 
Carpenters No. 483—Meets Mondays, 112 Valencia. 
Cemetery Workers—Meets 1st and 3rd Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 
Cigarmakers—Meets 1st and 3rd Thursdays. 143 


104— 


aud 


and 3rd 


Tuesdays, Labor 


Iron Workers Noe. 377— 


115—Meets Wednesdays at Labor 


Albion, 

Chauffeurs—Meets 2nd and 4th Thursdays at 112 
Valencia. 

Cleaners, Dyers and Pressers No. 17960—Office, 


710 Grant Building. 
Commercial Telegraphers—420 Clunie Building. 
Capmakers No. 9—D. Feldman, 725 Grove, San 
Francisco. 
Cooks No. 44—Meets 1st Thursday, 2:30 p. m.: 
3rd Thursday at 8:30 p. m., 1164 Market. 
Coopers No. 65—Meets 2nd and ith Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Cracker Bakers No. 
bor Temple. 


Cracker Packers’ Auxiltary—Meets 1st and 3rd 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 
Dredgemen 45-C—268 Market. 


Elevator Constructors No. 8—Meets Ist and 3rd 
Fridays, 200 Guerrero, 


Electrical Workers No. 15!—Meets 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, 112 Valencia. 


Electrical Workers No. 6—Meets lst and 3rd 
Wednesdays, 200 Guerrero. 


Electrical Workers No. 537, Cable Splicers. 


125—Meets 3rd Monday, La- 


Egg Inspectors—Meets 2nd Wednesday, Labor 
Temple. 
Federal Employees No. !—Office. 716 Pacific 


Building. Meets Ist Tuesday, 414 Mason. 
Federation of Teachers No. 6i—Meets 2nd Mon- 
day, Room 227, City Hall. 
Federation of Administrators—Kathryn 
Sec., Horace Mann Junior High School. 


Ferryboatmen’s Union—Ferry Building. 

Firemen and Ollers, Local No. 86-—Meets lst 
Tuesday, Labor Temple. 
Garage Employees—Meets 
Temple. 

Garment Cutters No. 
Labor Temple. 


Garment Workers No. 13!—Meets Ist Thursday at 
5:15 p. m.; 3rd Thursday, 8 p. m., Labor 
Temple. 

Glove Workers— 


Grocery Clerks—Meets 1st Thursday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 


Hatters No. 
Avenue. 


Hoisting Engineers No. 53—Meets Mondays. at 200 
Guerrero. 


lce Drivers—Sec.. V. Hummel, 3532 Anza. 
2nd and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Janitors No. 9—Meets Ist and 3rd Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Laundry Drivers—Meets 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Ladies’ Auxiliary, 
League—Meets Ist 
315, Labor Temple. 

Laundry Workers No. 26—Meets lst and 3rd Mon- 
days. Labor Temple. 

Letter Carrlers—Sec., Thomas P. Tierney, 
Castro. Meets lst Saturday, 414 Mason. 


Sproul, 


2nd Tuesdays, Labor 


45--—Meets 4th Fridays, 


23—Sec., Jonas Grace, 178 Flood 


Meets 


Trades Union Promotional 
and 3rd Wednesdays, room 
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Lithographers No. 17—Meets 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, 273 Golden Gate Avenue. 


Machinists Ne. 68—Meet 
Temple. 


Mailers No. 18—Meets 3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 
Sec., A. F. O'Neil, 771 17th Avenue. 


Marine Engineers No. 9, International Union of 
Operating Engineers—Meets Tuesday nights at 
9 Main St. 


Wednesdays, Labor 


Material Teamsters 0. 216—Meets Wednesdays, 
200 Guerrero, 
Masters, Mates and Pilots No. 40—Geo. M. 


Fouratt, Room 21, Ferry Building. 
Masters, Mates and Pilots No. 89—Bulkhead No. 7. 


Metal Polishers—Mcets ist and 3rd Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Milk Wagon Drivers—Meets Ist and 3rd Wednes- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Miscellaneous Employees No. !1!0—Meets 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, 131 Eighth. 


Molders No. 164—Meets Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 
Molders’ Auxillary—Meets Ist Friday. 


Motion Picture Projectionists—Meets 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, 230 Jones. 


Municipal Cribbers No. 534—200 Guerrero. 


Musicians No. 6—Meets 2nd Thursday; Executive 
Board, Tuesday, 230 Jones. 


Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Ornamental Plasterers No. 460—Meets 2nd and 
4th Tuesdays, 200 Guerrero. 


Painters No. 19—Meets Mondays, 200 Guerrero. 


Patternmakers—Meets 2nd and 4th Fridays, La- 
bor Temple. 


Paste Makers No. 10567—Meets last Saturday of 
month, 441 Broadway. 


Photo Engravers—Meets lst Friday, 150 Golden 
Gate Avenue. 

Plumbers No. 442—200 Guerrero. 

Post Office Clerks—Meets 4th Thursday, 
Temple. 

Printing Pressmen—Office, 630 Sacramento. Meets 
2nd Monday, Labor Temple. 

Professional Embalmers—Sec., Geo. Monahan, 765 
Page. 

Retall Dyers and Cleaners Ne. 18182—Meets 2nd 
and 4th Tuesdays,Labor Temple. Doo Davis, 
Sec., 862 Third. 

Retail Shoe and Textile Salesmen No. 410—Meets 
2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 273 Golden Gate Avenue. 


Labor 


Retall Delivery 
Thursdays, 


Drivers—Meets 2nd 

Labor Temple. 

Sailors Union of the Pacific—Meets Mondays, 59 
Clay. 

Sailmakers—Sec., Horace Kelly, 2558 29th Ave- 
nue. Meets Ist Thursday, Labor Temple. 

Sausagemakers—Meet at 3053 Sixteenth. Thurs- 
days. 

Stationary Engineers No. 64—Meets Ist and 3ru 
Tuesdays, 200 Guerrero. 

Steam Fitters No. 590—Meets Ist and 3rd Wednes- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Steam Shovel Men No. 45—Meets Ist Saturday, 
268 Market. 


Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meets 3rd Sunday, 
Labor Temple. 


Stove Mounters No. 6!—Sec., Manuel De Salles. 
R. F. D, 7, Niles, Calif. 


Stove Mounters No. 62—J. J. Kerlin, 1534 29th 
Avenue, Oakland, Calif. 


Street Carmen, Division 518—Meets 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Tailors No, 80—Office, Room 411, 163 Sutter. 

Teamsters No. 85—Meets Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 

Technical Engineers No. {!—John Coghlan, 70 
Lennox Way. Meets 1st Wednesday, Labor 
Temple. 

Theatrical Stage Employees—Meets 
Tuesdays, 230 Jones. 

Theatrical Wardrobe Attendants—Sec., Norah Al- 
den, 288 Ninth. 


Trackmen—Meets 4th Tuesday, Labor Temple. 


Trade Union Promotional League (Label Section) 
—Meets Ist and 3rd Wednesdays, Labor Tem- 
ple. MArket 7560. 


Tunnel and Aqueduct Workers—P. 0. Box 934, 
Livermore, Calif. 


Typographical No. 2!—Office. 16 First. 
Sunday, Labor Temple. 

United Laborers No. !—Meets Tuesdays, 200 Guer- 
rero. 


Upholsterers No. 28—Meets 4th Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple. 


Waiters No. 30—Meets every Wednesday at 3 p. m. 
Waitresses No. 48—Meets 2nd Wednesday, 8 p. m.:; 
ith Wednesday, 3 p. m., 1171 Market. 


Water Workers—Meets Ist and 3rd Mondays, La- 
bor Temple. 


Web Pressmen—Meets 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 


and 4th 


Ist and 3rd 


Meets 3rd 


Twelve 


Prevailing Pay Rates 
On Corporation Work 


Use of American-made products and payment of 
the prevailing rate of wages have been made man- 
datory on all projects financed by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, International Labor 
News Service learned this week. 

The R. F. C. sets forth its policy in a resolution 
adopted by the directors. It is understood adoption 
of the resolution followed conferences between 
officials of the Department of Labor and directors 
of the corporation. The resolution marks approval 
of two principles supported by organized labor— 
payment of the prevailing rate of wages and use of 
American-made products on all work for which the 
federal government provides the money. 


Importance of Resolution 


Union executives in Washington consider the 
resolution of great importance to organized labor 
and are anxious that it be given widespread pub- 
licity. Its adoption has not been generally known. 

A proviso to the effect “that in the event that the 
contracts for the construction work on any project 
shall be governed in any such respect by local 
statutes or ordinances that are satisfactory to 
counsel for this corporation, it shall not be deemed 
necessary to impose conditions in such respect 
upon the commitment to make a loan for such pro- 
ject,” causes uneasiness. 

Unions Should Be on Guard 

Union executives point out that the proviso is 
a loophole in the R. F. C. declaration of policy. 
They emphasize that it is necessary that union 
men in every part of the nation be on their guard 
to see that this proviso is not used to nullify the 
provisions for payment of the prevailing rate of 
wages. They urge that the declaration be given 
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the fullest publicity, in order that union men may 
be familiar with its provisions and prepared to in- 
sist on its strict enforcement on all R. F. C. 


projects. 
——_@____—_ 


Building Trades Council Charges 
Violation of Wage Ordinance 


According to the minutes of the meeting of the 
San Francisco Building Trades Council held on 
February 16 “emphatic protest was made and great 
indignation was expressed by a number of dele- 
gates at the action of the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion of the City and County of San Francisco in 
authorizing and permitting bids to be called for 
contract work without setting forth the wage scale 
adopted by the Board of Supervisors. Attention 
was called to the fact that not only was the inclu- 
sion of a wage scale a lawful requirement provided 
by the charter and by ordinance, but that also it 
was a duty incumbent upon public officials to set 
an example to the citizens by such public officials 
proceeding in conformity with law. 

“Delegates pointed out that there had been re- 
peated violations of the law by public officials, and 
that it was time to call a halt. On regular motion, 
unanimously adopted, a committee of business 
agents was authorized to protest to the mayor and 
to the interested public officials, with a view of 
having them hereafter proceed in conformity with 
the laws of the City and County of San Francisco. 
The secretary was also directed to file written 
protest.” 

———— 
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i Pompeii Macaroni Factory, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


HIGH-GRADE GOODS 


Oakland Branch: 501 FRANKLIN ST. Phone LAkeside 1246 


Les Angeles Branch: 105 COURT 81. 
2987 FOLSOM ST., Near 26th, SAN FRANCISCO 
Phone Mission 5744 
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Manager of State Insurance Fund 
Is Reported to Have Resigned 


Advices from Sacramento are to the effect that 
Frank J. Creede, manager of the State Compensa- 
tion Insurance Fund, is soon to retire to enter into 
the private practice of law, after fourteen years of 
service with the commission. 

The statement is made that Creede’s resigna- 
tion was submitted about a month ago, but at the 
request of Timothy A. Reardon and other officials 
the insurance fund manager has remained in office. 

For nine years Creede was attorney for the com- 
pensation fund. Five years ago he was advanced 
to the managership. He will retire from office 
with the fund showing a $2,000,000 surplus. 

Creede would neither affirm nor deny the report 
that he had submitted his resignation, but officials 
of the Industrial Accident Commission are said to 
have admitted it was a fact. 


Buy American 
Pe ae a ee 


AND DON'T OVERLOOK ASKING 
FOR THE UNION LABEL ON ALL 
YOUR PURCHASES. WE ARE 
ALWAYS GLAD TO USE IT AND 
WE TRY TO MERIT YOUR CON- 
FIDENCE AND DESERVE YOUR 
PATRONAGE <a <> 


Walter N. Brunt Press 


HM Printing and Badges 
111 Seventh Street 
Phone MArket 7070 


THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK | 


SAVINGS COMMERCIAL TRUST 
INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10TH, 1868 
One of the Oldest Banks in California, the Assets of which have 
never been increased by mergers cr consolidations with other Banks 


MEMBER ASSOCIATED SAVINGS BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 


526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
December 31st, 1932 


Assets— | 
United States and Other Bonds, i 
(value $64,171,686.00) on books at_$ 61,081 ,697.82 H 
Loans on Real Estate. - 73,596,959.27 | 
Loans on Bonds and Other Securities 1,278,738.75 
Bank Buildings and Lots, 
(value over $2,135,000.00) cn books at. 1.00 
Other Real Estate, | 
(value over $500,000.00) on books at... 1.00 | 
Pension Fund, (value over $800,000.00) on books at 1.00 
Gash sie oe es ee a er aan 21,507,228.09 | 
petal ac ce ee "$157,464,626.93 | 
Liabilities— ' | 
Due Depositors Peco eee eae era ne ee $151,114,626.93 ' 
Capital Stock... .  1,000,060.00 i} 
Reserve and Contingent Funds...................._. 5,350,000.00 


Hiatal ee te ee $157,464,626.93 
The following additional statement may be of interest to the Depositors of the Bank: 


Page le the Bank for the entire Fiscal Year ending December 31st, 1932 


Income 


Pe ee Se —__—$7,564,580.66 
Expenses and Taxes __ —-_... 906,735.60 
Net Profits__._ $6,657,845.06 


The above does not include Interest due on Loans but not yet collected 


MISSION BRANCH 

PARK-PRESIDO BRANCH Wet a 
HAIGHT STREET BRANCH ae 
WEST PORTAL BRANCH 


Mission and 21st Streets 
Clement Street and 7th Ave. 
Haight and Belvedere Streets 
West Portal Ave. and Ulloa St. 
Dividends on Deposits as declared quarterly by the Board 
of Directors, are Computed Monthly and Compounded 
Quarteriy,and may be withdrawn quarterly. 


FIFTH near MARKET STREET 


